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Good connections from all Irish Air Lines British 
and European terminals. Three flights a week be- 
tween Dublin and New York (via Shannon) until 
June 1—then daily flights up to September 30. 
Full details and reservations from your travel agent 
or Irish Air Lines. 

LONDON: 174 Regent Street, London, W.1. & 
PARIS: 36 bis Boulevard — Paris 9e. 
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“Europe’s friendly airline” 
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Super Constellations 


%* Economy Fares— 


lowest ever return fare to New 
York. 
* Emigrant Fares— 


save emigrants 30% on the 
single economy fare. 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Patiern 603/140 


This is a single cxample of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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7 WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD .«. IRELAND 
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There is nothing lovelier than 


pure 
Irish linen 


Arnotts, famous for fine linens 

since 1843, have the pick of the 
crop... shining damask tablecloths, 
Donegal embroidered tray and tea 
cloths, contemporary luncheon sets, 
hand painted supper cloths and towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, glass cloths. 

In Arnotts, - one of Dublin’s leading 
department stores, you will also find 
beautiful handwoven tweeds, Waterford 
cut glass, bawneen sweaters, stoles, 
scarves, Carrickmacross lace and hand 
crochet. 


Send for Tourist Brochure with map 
of Dublin. 
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DUBLIN 
-‘ HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 5th, 6th, 7th 
8th, 9th 
1958 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY AND CIVIL 
HORSE JUMPING 
CONTESTS 
BLOODSTOCK SALES 


* 


For programmes and reserved seat 
particulars apply: 


THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN 












Question of the Month 


Are the Irish good at anything. If so, what? 
WORRIED 


If there is one thing at which the Irish are . . . 
particularly . . . good, it’s entertaining. As every- 
body knows, Irish people tell the best stories, make 
the wittiest remarks, and are, in generat, the life and 
soul of the party. At least, that’s our story and we're 
sticking to it. 


What WORRIED may not know is that the Irish 
also make the best material contributions to the 
feast. There’s nothing more beautiful than pure Irish 
Linen . . . there’s nothing more precious than 
Waterford cut glass. WORRIED will find Switzers 
of Grafton Street the best possible place to shop for 
these wonderful Irish products, and very many more 
besides. 






Guide 

to Dublin 

- it’s free - 
gives lots 


of 


information. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
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ALPOL 


Part of the IRISH LINENS 
Trish Scene The finest the world produces 


> \ 


ESTD. 1766 


When Walpoles were established in Dublin 
in 1766—ten years before the signing of the 
Declaration of American Independence—the 
founders aimed to supply the purest and finest 
linen possible, and succeeding generations of 
Walpoles have steadfastly observed this ideal. 
Walpoles were in the forefront of those who 
fostered the old hand-loom linen industry. 
Some of the descendants of those old hand-loom 
weavers (many of whom fled to Ireland after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes) are 
to-day employed in Walpoles’ factories in 
Northern Ireland. 

There, with the inherited skill of their fore- 
bears, they weave such beautiful linen that it 
is comparable with that of the past. 
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We shall be pleased to serve you when you 


come to Dublin. 


























This shamrock design Table Cloth is one of many superfine 
i ————— ies Irish Linen Double Damasks to be seen at Walpoles. 
ANUEDC TURES: RS eee SY WALPOLES, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN 
| CARROLLS OF DUNDALK and of LONDON and AMERICA 





MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST. 1824 
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FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Drive Vourself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
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Model EP. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 o || Ford RAC 16 | £200 0 

Anglia | BHP 36 $48.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 

Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 0 |} Ford RAC 18 | £22 00 

Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
| Mark 11 
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TEL 40461 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION OFFICES 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O'Connell 
Street (Phone 44718 /9/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
goth Street. CHICAGO: 135 South 
La Salle Street, 3. MONTREAL : I1OTS 
Beaver Hall Hill. tonpon: 71 
Regent Street, W.1. MANCHESTER : 
16 Mount Street. paris : Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 36 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, 9e. Other Irish 
Tourist Offices at BELFAST, Cork, 
KILLARNEY, GALWAY, LIMBRICK and 
SLIGO. 

CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
2§ cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 

REPRODUCTION OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte and published every 
two months at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 
















Our Cover Picture 
SEA ANGLING IN THE IRISH SEA. Such Irish centres as Kilmore Quay, Ballycotton, 
Valentia, Achill and Westport, have acquired a considerable reputation for 
sea angling and the number of sea angling clubs, chiefly situated on the east 
coast, has increased considerably. Some fantastic catches have been recorded, 
yet it is probably fair to say that, to date, sea angling in Ireland has been 
sampled rather than explored. The Angler's Guide, available post free at 
10s 6d. from Bord Failte Eireann, gives up-to-date detailed information on 
all aspects of angling—sea, coarse and game—in Ireland. 
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Restoration work nears completion on Bunratty 
Castle, County Clare. In 1646 Rinuccini, Papal 
Nuncio to the Kilkenny Confederation, wrote 
‘Bunratty is the most beautiful spot | have ever 


seen.’ 
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Bunratty Castle has had a long and eventful history. It 
stands on what was, until the beginning of the last century, 
the island of Tradaree, in the broad reaches of the Shannon. 
Before the present bridge over the O’Garney river, which 
laps the sides of the Castle, was built, the road between 
Limerick and the west lay along the high ridge to the 
north, through the C ratloe Woods and the village of Six 
Mile Bridge. The present road runs through what was 
then impassable marsh. Bunratty, on its island, commanded 
the Shannon Estuary and its strategic position had been 
noted and fortified by the early Norman invaders. 

The first Castle of which we have record was built in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, for King Henry III 
of England by Robert de Muscegros. It was only of wood, 
however, and the first stone castle was erected in 1277 by 
Thomas de Clare, only to be totally destroyed by the 
Irish under the O’Briens fo McNamaras fifty years ‘later. 

The next Castle was built in 1353 by Thomas de Rokeby, 
but again it suffered the fate of its two predecessors. 
Although the date of its destruction is not precisely known, 
it must have ceased to exist by the middle of the fifteenth 
century when the present stronghold was built this time 
by Irishmen, Maccon Macconmara and his son Sean Finn 
who died in 1467. 

About 1500, the Castle became the property of the 
O’Briens, Kings and later Earls of Thomond, and its great- 
est period of importance was when under their ownership. 


The restoration of Bunratty Castle has been largely 
due to the vision and generosity of Lord Gort. His 
water colours, which are reproduced above and at 
the bottom of the following page, show how it is 
planned to furnish the interior. 


By the end of the sixteenth century it had become their 
chief seat and it remained in their possession all through 
the Great Rebellion. 

It survived the siege of 1646, when it was unsuccessfully 
defended by the English under Rear-Admiral William 
Penn, the father of William Penn, the founder of Phil- 
adelphia, who surrendered it to the Confederate forces. 








After passing out of the possession of the O’Briens, the 
Castle’s history became quiet and uneventful, though 
falling gradually into decay. 

So much of the story of Irish history, joys and sorrows, 
marriages and sudden deaths has taken place within it. It 
has seen princely entertainments and feastings. Men have 
been burned for heresy beneath its walls, marriages have 
been celebrated in its chapels, joy and laughter have 
brightened its halls while prisoners have rotted in its 
dungeons or swung from its battlements. But all this has 
long passed. 


The Castle is now entering a new and happier phase of 


its history. Restored to its ancient grandeur and once again 
filled with treasures of great tapestries and beautiful fur- 
nishings, it is the first C astle i in the land in which an attempt 
has been made to re-create the past and restore a great and 


Lord Gort intends to fill Bunratty Castle with tapes- 
tries, beautiful furnishings and a collection of great 
works of art. 


historic building to its ancient glory. Lord Gort intends 
to fill it with a great collection of works of art. Its position, 
so near to the great airport of Shannon and the ancient 
city of Limerick makes it an ideal focus for tourists. 

Important future plans for the increasing usefulness of 
the Castle have been made and it is hoped that it will 
become a great centre for cultural life in Munster. One of 
its great halls may be set aside for an exhibition of Irish 
antiquities; vanishing country crafts and changing exhibi- 
tions of the work of Irish artists may be held here. The 
halls and chambers will be furnished as they may have 
been in its heyday. 

The two chapels will have their altars restored, whilst in 
the great hall a central fire will burn after the Irish fashion, 
once more everything will be done at Bunratty to epito- 
mise the warm welcome Ireland offers to all her visitors. 
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Street scene near St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
s lreland’s capital is rich in pictorial possibilities. 


Photographer’s 


Paradise 






JOHN HINDE, F.R.P.S. PRropaBLy IT is true that of any European country, Ireland is 
the least photographed. How this has come about is some- 
thing of a mystery, for it offers the camera artist an un- 
equalled variety of subjects, and many that must rank at the 
peak of the world’s finest photographic material. 

Above all there are two features which contribute to the 
enjoyment of the visiting photographer. First, Ireland 
remains one of the few unspoilt countries in Europe. Even 
its cities have a strangely detached atmosphere as if they 
lived in a world and an age of their own. Second, through- 
out much of the year, and particularly during the months of 
April, May, and early June there is a clarity of atmosphere 
which enhances the ordinary and makes the beautiful 
enchanting. 

In all parts there are scenes to excite the heart 
of every true camera artist, whatever may be his 
speciality. Indeed, the danger is that he may linger too long 
near the point of his arrival, and miss the greater gems which 
await him further afield. So rich is this country in material 
that the serious pictorialist may become intoxicated by what 
he sees passing through the main thoroughfares, and over- 
look the treasures to be found on the lesser known by-ways 
and tracks. 
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Light and shade make a memorable picture of this 
quiet back-water on the River Liffey at Celbridge, 
County Kildare. 





Ireland is an ideal country in which to photograph 
people. Local craftsmen at work often make excellent 
subjects. 





How wonderful is the infinite blending of sky and water, 

be it the Atlantic breakers casting their spray hundreds of 
feet into the air to be swept inland; the quiet waters of some 
small lake, blue as the sky above; or a dashing torrent 
cascading through the purple heather of a mountain glen! 
Woven through such unforgettable scenes are lofty peaks, 
wild boglands, and homely little valleys studded with 
colour-washed cottages and farms. Then to make the 
picture complete there are the Irish people—gay, friendly 
people! Simply clad, a touch of brighter homespun here and 
there, and an occasional shawl, they go quietly about their 
daily work. They are never too busy to greet the traveller, 
or give him whatever assistance he may need. 

It was no mere chance that led Robert Flaherty to select 
the Aran Islands when he was seeking material for his film. 
Indeed, besides being the first true ‘documentary’, ‘Man of 
Aran’ is acknowledged to be one of the greatest pictorial 
records of our time, and is a source of inspiration to each 
rising generation in the film world. 

Perhaps though, your photographic eye may not be 
stirred by the grandeur of the landscape alone. Then for you 
there are stately castles and mansions, set in an old-world 
countryside; a fair day in some county town, with its cattle- 
lined street, and jovial jostling crowds; a thousand and one 
starry-eyed wild flowers in every field and hedgerow, and 
not least the blue glory of gentian-lined lanes in the Burren 
of Alpine-flora fame. 

Here are men and women at work, winning peat from 
the bogs, collecting carrageen moss from the rocks, to be 
loaded in panniers and carried by amiable donkeys inshore. 
Wheelwrights lovingly building the gay little orange- 
coloured carts seen on every country road, and craftsmen 
who skilfully shape the more sophisticated jaunting cars for 
Kerry. Boatbuilders who hew from home-grown timber 
sturdy fishing craft, and with lath and canvas fashion the less 
sturdy though equally seaworthy currachs of the West coast. 

After work comes play.—A visit to one of the small 
travelling shows, perhaps a circus with a field full of piebalds 
and brightly painted waggons; or a midnight ceili at some 
distant crossroads, where after a few brief hours the happy 
throng of dancers will dissolve into the moonlit country- 
side, or it may be just a quiet evening circled before the 
embers in the open hearth. 

All this and so much more awaits the photographer! 

It is not for me to suggest the type of equipment the 
visiting cameraman should bring, for we all have our own 
ideas upon these matters. For landscape work I prefer an 
old field camera taking cut films or plates, quarter plate or 
larger. I consider at least two lenses essential, one medium 
and one long focus. An interchangeable front of lens 
shutter with an air valve control giving speeds from 1 sec. 
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to 1/4oth sec. is adequate for most pictorial work, although 
higher speeds are sometimes necessary to ‘freeze’ foliage 
movement. For almost all other kinds of work I favour one 
of the twin lens reflex cameras. They permit speedy action, 
but at the same time give a negative big enough to prevent 
each dust spot assuming the proportions of a walnut when 
enlarged! 

I have already mentioned the vital role played by sky and 
water in the Irish landscape. The photographer will do well 
to arrive with a range of filters enabling him to capture the 
ever-changing atmosphere provided by these two elements. 
A medium yellow filter used with any panchromatic 
material will even on an inexpensive camera more than 
justify the small outlay. For those who wish to dramatize 
the cumulus clouds which like mighty snow-capped 
mountains so often drift across our island, there are orange 
and pale red filters. All filters require increased exposure, 
and most manufacturers of sensitised material publish 
booklets setting out this information, together with com- 
parative illustrations showing the effects of different filters. 

Recently a party of young German students arrived to 
tour this country. They were all enthusiastic photographers 
and were equipped with cameras and great quantities of 
black and white film, but no colour stock. After their tour 
their leader said: “We came thinking that there would be no 
scope for colour pictures in Ireland, but had we known we 
would have brought only colour film’. His view sums up 
the opinion of most visiting photographers.—Indeed, the 
secret of the beauty and atmosphere which travellers 
associate with Ireland is closely related to the subtlety of 
colour found in the ever-changing landscape. Across an 
infinite scale of blues and greens, Nature blends such colours 
as the purples of the heathers, and the reds of the foxglove 
and fuchsia, casting a warmth and richness of tone far 
exceeding the finest damask. 

The photographer using colour stock may find a U.V. 
filter desirable when taking distant views, and coastal or 
lakeside subjects. Personally, I do not dislike the blue cast 
which the absence of such a filter will cause. To me it 
enhances the atmosphere, but this is a matter for the 
individual worker to decide. Of more practical value is the 
polar screen, with its ability particularly when photo- 
graphing at right angles to the sun, to increase the tonal 
value of the sky, brighten greens, and penetrate haze. 
However, when tke picture includes water the polar screen 
must be used with caution, as it may eliminate reflections, 
and destroy the atmosphere. 

And so, whatever your particular interest—be it land- 
scape, architecture, nature study, or just action, in black 
and white or colour, let me wish you ‘good shooting’. You 
will certainly return for more! 


This cottage by a lakeside makes an interesting 
study in black-and-white. But, above all, Ireland is 
a paradise for the photographer in colour. 








































Snow gives enchantment to the commonplace and provides the winter photograph 
with new challenges. He must be quick, however, for in Ireland the mildness 
the climate never permits snow to linger long. 





One is never far from the sea in Ireland. The long and 
indented coast contains a wide variety of seaside 
holiday resorts, suitable for every kind of vacation. 


MERVYN WALL 


RELAXING BY THE SEA 


THERE 1S NO spot in Ireland more than seventy miles from 
the sea, and as all the larger centres of population are on 
the coast, it is not surprising that swimming and bathing 
are such popular summer activities. Last June in Connemara 
I stood on watch as my son aged nine months made his 
way on hands and knees into the salt water for the first 
time, clad in a bathing costume the size of a small handker- 
chief, while his elder sisters ran up and down and in and 
out of the water along a two-mile stretch of beach empty 
but for ourselves and the all-pervading sunshine. That is 
one of the pleasantest things about a seaside holiday in 
Ireland: anywhere about the coast, except perhaps in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, you can have, if 
you want it, an entire strand or a sheltered cove for the 
sole use of yourself and your family. You will not be 
bothered by crowds or by the raucous clamour of wireless 
or gramophone. Indeed you will hear little the livelong 
day but the immemorial sea, the plaintive cry of birds and 
the laughter of your children. I cannot imagine any place 
on earth so filled with a sense of peace, nor any place more 
approximating to a child’s Eden than that Western world 
of water, rock, pool and sand. 
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Ireland's Eye, a small island off the County Dublin 
coast, may easily be reached from Howth. It is popular 
for picnics and has several good bathing coves. 


Tramore, with its three miles of sandy beach, is one 
of Ireland's most popular seaside resorts. 





If you tire of vast beaches disappearing into the distance, 
cliffs and small intimate coves, as we all do at times, there 
are always the many seaside resorts to choose from, each 
with a character of its own, none so big as to be over- 
whelming, but each with amenities which the bather 
appreciates: recognised swimming places, supervised, and 
fitted with diving boards and bathing boxes. You will 
find what I have always found in such places in Ireland, 
unobtrusive companionship and ready friendliness from 
people who, like yourself, are on holiday and flowing 
with benevolence towards all mankind. I have plunged 
into water in every county in Ireland under the most 
varying circumstances, on western beaches, into pools 
under mountain waterfe!ls in Wicklow, and into inland 
rivers and lakes, and I have found every plunge exhilarating 
in a different way because of the different surroundings. I 
like to feel the springiness of a diving board under my feet 
at times just as I like hard rock or yielding sand. 

Of course, having been born and bred beside the Irish 
Sea, I find the waters of Donegal and of the western and 
southern coasts relatively warm, and I can stay in them 
ever so much longer than I care to do in the fresher seas 
which creep in across the sands and fill the coves of Leinster. 
The wonderful Gulf Stream which makes our climate so 
temperate, strikes our southern and western coasts first, 
and parts, I suspect, with some of its warmth before its 
two branches travel around Ireland to meet again in the 
neighbourhocd of Dublin. 

I am afraid that we Dubliners are rather spoilt by the 
multitude of bathing places we have. We take them all for 
granted and never pause to think how more fortunate we 
are than the inhabitants of other cities of comparable size. 
North of Dublin there are many miles of unspoilt beach 
at Rush, Portmarnock and Donabate, while to the south 
we have Killiney, Greystones and Wicklow. In the immed- 
iate neighbourhood of the city Seapoint and Dun Laoghaire 
have all that small children’ could desire, while the baths 
at the latter place and at Blackrock and Clontarf are 
excellent both for the learner and for the championship 
swimmer, who both need diving boards of varying heights 
and enclosed poois of known length against which the 
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Picture postcards, gaily coloured buckets and spades and all the 
paraphernalia which give such a holiday atmosphere to the shops 
at most Irish seaside resorts. This one is at Bray, one of the 
most popular East coast vacation centres. 


speed of their swimming can be measured. 

My own preference is for the many ‘Holes’ which 
are such a feature of our coasts. They are the places in which 
there is deep water at all stages of the tide and where you 
are not under the necessity of entering the water slowly, 
toes first, but go in on your head from a clean rocky ledge. 
Such ‘holes’ are held in great affection by swimmers, 
young and old—‘The Captain’s’ at Skerries, “Fitzgibbon’s’ 
at Howth where the early morning bathers will often be 
watched lazily by a seal reclining on a nearby rock; and 
of course best known of all, “The Forty-Foot’ at Sandycove 
which has a hundred years of tradition behind it and which 
has been celebrated in verse and prose by L. A. G. Strong, 
Oliver Gogarty and James Joyce. In such places as these the 
water is clear and fresh and as heady as champagne. 


Each year when the month of May comes round we 
addicts take out our towels and costumes again, for in our 
temperate climate May is not too soon to begin. The 
swimming season in Ireland is a long one—six months, for 
the temperature of the water around our coasts does not 
vary greatly as between summer and winter. I find that 
I do not have to put my towel by until the end of October, 
as do most of my acquaintance; and when I do, it is with 
real regret. It is not only the exhilarating shock of fresh 
water that one misses during the winter months, but the 
genuine companionship of all the others, young and old, 
who assemble daily in the same rocky spot to bandy 
witticisms as they undress, and to make comment on the 
temperature of air and water before they go one by one 
head first into the inviting sea. 








WHERE—WHEN—HOW 


Ireland is a relatively small island, but its coastline 
is over two thousand miles long, offering an astonish- 
ing variety of scenery and conditions, from the long, 
gently-sloping strands of the east coast to the wild, 
rocky headlands of the west. 

There are a number of fashionable, up-to-date 
resorts, equipped with all the amenities the modern 
holiday-maker has come to expect, but Ireland is 
still unspoilt by over-commercialisation, so that the 
majority of resorts—including some of the loveliest— 
are peaceful, unpretentious places, ideal for family 
holidays. Most important of all, heaches are uncrowded 

even at the height of summer. 

Obtain now from your nearest Irish Tourist Office 
(addresses on contents page of this issue) the free 
illustrated booklet, IRELAND — SEASIDE 


RESORTS which contains a concise survey of 


all Irish coastal resorts at which registered accommo- 
dation is available. In most hotels and guesthouses 
children are especially catered for and are always 
welcome—indeed, substantial reductions are often 
offered. Details of these reductions, maximum charges, 
grading and amenities of the hotels and guesthouses 
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in each centre are set out in the Official List of Hotels, 

also obtainable from any Irish Tourist Office. 
Just add it up for yourself—two thousand miles of 

uncrowded coastline; a breath-taking variety of 


scenery; moderate prices; no language difficulties; 


hotels and guesthouses which offer you a personal 
welcome, and a serene unhurried atmosphere—in 


short, the perfect holiday. 





A child can make an Eden from a few square yards 
of sand. Ireland, with its vast and safe beaches and 
hundreds of small intimate coves, is ideal for family 
holidays. 
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THE GARDENS OF IRELAND 





VisirorRs COME to Ireland for many reasons—to relax in 
an unhurried world, to fish, to play golf, to bask on its 
lovely beaches, to explore its scenic wonderlands. There 
is, however, an aspect of Ireland which has not until recently 
begun to stir the interest it should, and that is its gardens, 
many of which are quite remarkable. Ireland is particularly 
fortunate in this respect—its mild and temperate climate 
allows plants and shrubs which normally would have to 
be nurtured in an artificial atmosphere to flourish outdoors 
and in almost every case the scenic background gives an 
added glory. 

Naturally enough, many of the finest gardens grew up 
around the great eighteenth-century houses upon which 
exquisite taste was lavished both in the interior decoration 
and the surrounding grounds. Take, for instance, the 
imposing Powerscourt House, residence of Viscount 
Powerscourt, designed by Richard Cassels about 1720. 

The splendidly landscaped gardens here should not be 
missed by any travellers to Wicklow—or for that matter 
to Dublin, for it is a mere 12 miles from the Irish capital. 
Its attractions are endless, ranging from elegantly laid-out 
terraces and beautifully maintained walled vegetable and 
flower gardens to woodland copses where classical marbles 
mingle with the trees. Walking through the gardens is like 
turning back the pages of a family history—each generation 
has made its additions and improvements, and almost every 
item has its history or anecdote, from the urns and statues 
collected by the 6th Viscount in his travels through Europe, 
which he did not live to see erected, to the wrought iron 
railings that originally belonged to the old castle at Hom- 
burg. The gardens, however, form only a small part of the 
attractions of Powerscourt. The 34,000 acre estate lies along 
the valley of the Dargle, and here one may roam through 
plantation and shrubberies to a gossamer waterfall falling 
obliquely over a 400-foot cliff, maybe startling in your 
path a herd of Japanese deer. 

Nearer still to Dublin is Howth—within the city limits, 
in fact, though in that lovely peninsula bounding Dublin 
Bay, the city with its bright lights and noisy traffic seems far 
away. Here stands Howth Castle, a splendid baronial 
mansion built in 1564 by the twentieth Lord of Howth 
(a title now extinct). The richly wooded estate’s chief 
glory is the masses of rhododendron and azaleas, which 
climb the terraced hillside and spill in profusion over rocks 
and cliffs. Between the trees you will notice a dolmen 


The Yew Walk, Ashbourne Gardens, Little Island, County Cork. 


with a massive capstone; legend tells that it marks the 
grave of Aideen, who died of grief on the death of her 
husband in A.D. 284. 

Another of the gardens which grew as part of one of 
the great estates is that of Headfort House near Kells, home 
of Sir Terence Geoffrey Thomas Taylour, sth Marquess 
of Headfort. It is situated just east of the historic town of 
Ceanannus Mor, or Kells, in Co. Meath. The first Taylour 
of Kells was William, who came to Ireland in 1653 and 
collaborated with Sir William Petty in the celebrated 
Down Survey. 

The interior of the present house contains possibly some 
of the finest Georgian work to be found to-day. The 
exterior is undecorated, but its perfect simplicity is comple- 
mented by the beauty and graciousness of the surrounding 
lawns, which fall away to beautifully kept plantations and 
shrubberies. 

Here are magnificent examples of magnolia, acacia, 
catolfia, acer, yucca, benberis lomanifolia, tanvania, and 
other exotic blooms. 

The demesne won the three major awards of the Royal 
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The Japanese Garden, Tully. Oriental sophistication 
in the middle of the rolling plains of County Kildare. 
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ADMISSION TIMES 


Of the estates and gardens mentioned in this article, the following 
are open to the public at the times stated: 


GARINISH ISLAND (ILNACULLIN) GLENGARRIFF : 
10 a.m. to §.30 p.m. every day. Boats are available; small 
landing charge. 

GLANLEAM ESTATE, VALENTIA ISLAND, CO. KERRY : 
Open ist March to 30th June, admission 1/— in aid of the 
R.N.L.I. and Nurses’ Pensions’ Fund. Visitors should ring up 
so that someone may be there to show them around. The garden 
is 1} miles from the ferry and a taxi is available at Valentia 
post office. 

HOWTH DEMESNE, DUBLIN : Grounds and Rhododendron 
Walk open daily from May tst to Sept. 1st. Admission 1s. 9d. 
at Main Gate between 3 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. Children half-price. 

JAPANESE GARDEN, AT THE NATIONAL STUD, TULLY, 
CO. KILDARE: Open March to October, every day, 2.30 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. Admission 2 /-. 


MOUNT CONGREVE, WATERFORD: Open Thursdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. or by special appoint- 
ment (Tel. Kilmeaden 15). Admission 2 /-. 

MUCKROSS, KILLARNEY: The estate is open every day, and a 
selection of tours is operated locally. Toll-gate at the entrance. 

NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS, DUBLIN: Open week- 
days 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, to sunset in winter. Sundays, 
II a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, to sunset in winter. 

On Sundays the greenhouses are not open before 2 p.m. 
Admission free. 

POWERSCOURT DEMESNE, ENNISKERRY, CO. 
WICKLOW: Open every day at the following rates: pedes- 
trians and cyclists, 1 /—; motor cyclists 2/6; motor cars (including 
passengers) 5 /—; children half-price. 
































Horticultural Society in 1931. In Country Life (April 4, 
1936), Mr G. C. Taylour says: Headfort is a place where 
a complete garden education can be received or, equally 
well, an interesting and enjoyable day spent. The gardens 
combine in a rare degree all that can be desired by artist 
or botanist, little as they are apt to see alike.” 

Seven miles from Waterford, on a curve of the River 
Suir, stands Mount Congreve, another eighteenth-century 
mansion, built about 1750 by John Congreve (a member of 
the same family as William Congreve, the seventeenth- 
century dramatist). The walled herbaceous, water and 
kitchen gardens here cover four acres. The herbaceous 
garden is of particular interest, containing thousands of ( 
plants in hundreds of varieties; the borders are at their finest 
in July, August and September. One of the features is an 
eighteenth-century conservatory, still operated as in olden 
times. The extensive woodlands include Chinese and 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, and Asiatic as well as American 
Magnolias and Azaleas, giving a blaze of colour from April 














to June. 
Something of an entirely different nature, quite unique 
in Ireland, is the Japanese Garden—an exquisite piece of v 


oriental sophistication in the middle of the rolling plains 
of Kildare. Here the life of man from the cradle to the paille 
grave is portrayed with touchingly quaint symbolism; it 
is the work of the garden designer Eida, who was brought 
from Japan by Colonel Hill-Walker in 1906 for the purpose. 


The Botanic Gardens, Dublin, are beautifully laid 
out and contain much to interest the botanist. 


Powerscourt House, at Enniskerry, a short distance 
from Dublin, has splendidly landscaped gardens, 
which attract many thousands of visitors each year. 
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GLENGARRIF. 
Garnish Island 








[he story begins in a cherry-hung hollow, from which 
radiate numerous pathways, ill-defined at first, and leading 
nowhere; but one or two develop to lead to the steep hill 
of education, then onwards to bachelordom (a dull path- 
way which skirts the garden wall) or marriage, which 
again leads on to many joys and vicissitudes of life—dissen- 
tion, ambition, family, wisdom; all the way his steps are 
guided by the lamps of faith, until he finally moves down the 
path to the last gateway, leaving behind his life’s companion, 
alone once more. The shrubs and plants, miniature trees, 


little ponds and bridges, combine to provide a source of 


unending delight. 

The uniformity of temperature and high humidity in 
the south-eastern corner of Ireland is responsible for the 
remarkably luxuriant vegetation, of almost sub-tropical 
appearance, which characterises that region. The luxuri- 
ance reaches its height in such wind-sheltered places as 
Glengarriff, in Co. Cork, and at Killarney. The Muckross 
estate, bordering the Killarney lakes, is without question 
the most beautifully-situated in Ireland. In and around the 
estate flourish palms, bamboos, magnolias, azaleas, hydran- 
geas and the New Zealand flax. Arbutus grows wild, native 
vines twine around the rocks; much of it is over-run with 
a wild entangled forest. Lusitanian plants are particularly 
abundant, and comparatively rare ferns grow in astonishing 


profusion. 

At Glengarriff, pride of place goes to Garinish Island, or 
IInacullin, contrasting with Muckross in the formality of its 
layout. Oddly enough, one of the earlier uses of the island 


was as base of a small garrison of the British War Office, 
who took it on a perpetual lease from Lord Bantry follow- 
ing the abortive French expedition into Bantry Bay in 1796. 
The island at this stage was a barren place, devoid of tree or 
plant growth other than heather and furze. However, in 


1910 the discerning eye of John Annan Bryce recognised its 
continued on page 38 





The Italian Garden, IInacullin, Glengarriff, County Cork. 


Friar's Walk, Muckross Demesne, Killarney, 
County Kerry. 
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'THE GERALDINES 


by Brian FitzGerald 








WHO RULED IRELAND from the Norman Conquest to Tudor 
times? Nominally the Kings of England as Lords of Ireland 
were paramount. But in fact the four provinces were 
ruled by the great Norman-Irish families and by the Irish 
clans. Of the Norman-Irish families the Geraldines were 
incontestably the greatest. The FitzGeralds, originally the 
Gherardini, came from Florence, and thence via Wales 
into Ireland as the vanguard of the Norman invasion. In 

of 1169 Maurice FitzGerald landed at Bannow Bay on the 

=== e Ay south Wexford coast at the head of a few mail-clad Norman 
knights and archers. From Maurice’s line sprang the great 
Geraldine clan—the Earls of Kildare and Desmond and 
their offshoots, the Knights of Kerry, the White Knights 
and the Knights of Glin. 

The Geraldines all but divided southern Ireland between 
them. In Leinster the FitzGerald Earl of Kildare ruled the 
fertile plains from the Liffey to the Barrow. In Munster 
the FitzGerald Earl of Desmond ruled territories that 
stretched from the mouth of the Shannon to beyond the 
mouth of the Blackwater. Between the two great Geraldine 
families lay the territory of the Butler Earl of Ormond, 
with whom the FitzGeralds were constantly at war. 











Kilkea Castle, near Castledermot, County Kildare, was 
built by Hugh de Lacy in 1180 and later passed to the 
FitzGeralds. Garrett Og FitzGerald, known traditionally 
as the Wizard Earl, is said to have practised magic in 
one of its rooms. It was considerably restored in the last 


century. 
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All over Ireland FitzGerald castles stand, tall, ivy-covered 
towers in ruins. Maynooth, Co. Kildare, is the oldest of 
these castles, indeed it is the oldest of all Norman castles 
in Ireland. Founded by Maurice the invader at the end of 
the twelfth century, for nearly four hundred years it 
withstood the sporadic rebellions of turbulent natives and 
the more persistent attempts at domination by the kings 
of England. The very maisive keep and fine gate-tower, 
dating probably from the early thirteenth century, are 
now all that is left of the Geraldine stronghold. White 
Castle and Woodstock Castle, both at Athy, and Kilkea 
Castle near Castledermot, are other Geraldine fortresses in 
County Kildare. At Wicklow, Black Castle, now a ruin, 
stands on a rocky promontory over the sea, at the eastern 
end of the town. Like Maynooth, it was built by Maurice 
FitzGerald at the time of the conquest. The principal 
stronghold of the Kildare Geraldines in the south of Ireland 
was Croom Castle, Co. Limerick, set in prettily wooded 
country on the banks of the River Maigue. Nearby was 
Shanid Castle, the stronghold of the Desmond branch. It 
was from these two castles that the Geraldines took their 
war-cries—Crom abu’! (Croom for ever) and ‘Shanid 
abu!” (Shanid for ever). 








The Geraldines fought ceaselessly. But the men who 
built the castles also founded the monasteries and erected 
the great abbeys of Ireland. It was another Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, grandson of the invader, who brought the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans to this country and built the 
abbeys of Sligo, Ardfert and Youghal. Sligo Abbey, 
founded for the Dominican Order in 1252, still retains its 
lovely three-sided cloister, with beautiful, very low arches 
and pillars, and a reader’s pulpit. Adare, Co. Limerick, 
has fine monastic ruins romantically situated in a beauti- 
fully timbered demesne. 

From Norman down to Tudor times the FitzGeralds 
dominated Ireland. The Earls of Kildare and Desmond 
became in course of time kings in all but name, summoning 
Parliaments and dispensing justice, raising armies and 
levying wars. Although their power was gained at the 
expense of the native Gaelic families, the Geraldines inter- 
married and grew increasingly Irish, ignoring the barriers 
which the English Government tried to erect between 
them and the natives. They spoke Irish, they kept harpers 
and bards to play to them, they wore the great Irish mantle. 
The Irish grew to trust them more than their own chieftains 
and the Geraldines looked with disfavour on the English. 
The pre-eminence of the family culminated in the Great 
Earl of Kildare (1456-1513). The English despaired finally 
of conquering him. ‘All Ireland cannot rule this man’, 
Henry VII was told of the Great Earl. “Then he shall rule 
all Ireland’, said the King. This he did as Lord Deputy. 
But the forceful Henry VIII struck with a heavy hand and 
broke the power of the Kildare FitzGeralds. Silken Thomas, 
handsome, brave and hot-headed, was tricked into rebell- 
ion and beheaded with five other Geraldines. The fall. of 
Maynooth in 1535 signalised the end of the Kildare domina- 
tion. Not until 1798 did this branch of the family produce 
another great rebel patriot in Lord Edward FitzGerald. 

The leadership of the Geraldine family for a brief space 
of time passed to the othcr branch, the Desmonds. The 
ruins of hundreds of castles and towers in Munster—in the 
rich, flat, pasture-lands of Counties Cork and Limerick, and 
in the wild, mountainy parts of Kerry—testify at the same 
time to the strength of the Desmonds and to the savagery 
with which they too were finally vanquished in Elizabeth’s 
reign. There is Dun an Oir in Kerry, a rock fortress in 
Smerwick Harbour, today one of the loveliest places in 
Ireland, all blue sea and golden sand and tremendous cliffs. 












































Askeaton Castle, County Limerick, was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the principal residence of 
the Earls of Desmond. Young Giovanni di Gherardini 
‘gloried and drank deep’ there when in 1440 his 
father sent him from Florence to visit his Irish kindred 
the Geraldines. 






Black Castle, the ruins of which stand outside 
Wicklow town, was commenced by Maurice FitzGerald 
in 1176. 












The White Castle overlooks the bridge at the town 
of Athy, Co. Kildare, and was erected about the year 
1500 by the Earl of Kildare to defend the strategic 


crossing of the River Barrow 


But in 1580 it was the scene of a terrible massacre, when 
six hundred Irish and Spanish soldiers who surrendered to 
the Elizabethan commander were butchered, after having 
been promised that their lives would be spared. There is 
the dreamy castle of Askeaton in County Limerick, with 
its trees and its battlemented towers reflected in the peace- 
ful waters of the River Deel. But it was in the Great Hall 
of Askeaton that the last Earl of Desmond, who once had 
held council with his vassals here and listened to the harpist 
reciting the heroic deeds of his forefathers, sat helpless 
while Elizabeth’s soldiers sacked the town and shattered 
the tomb of his fathers in the friary church, before being 
hunted as an outlaw through forests and bogs and slain 
(1583) in a glen near Tralee. As one gazes up at the gaunt 
grey walls of, say, Abbeyfeale, or Kilmallock, or New- 
castle West in Co. Limerick, or at Youghal in Co. Cork, 
or at Minard atop its Cliff on Dingle Bay, one seems to 
see flames leaping from ravaged abbeys and captured 
castles, one hears the fierce, mournful skirl of the pipes, and 
the shouts of the Geraldine war-cry, “Crom abu!’ 
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“THE STONE-WALL jump was a five-feet-ten jump, in cold 
blood, off wet sawdust, In a crowded courtyard.’ 

That’s the shocked and somewhat disapproving des- 
cription by the ‘Irish Farmers’ Gazette’ ninety years ago 
of the first Dublin Horse Show, held in the courtyard 
of Leinster House—where the Irish Parliament, An Dail, 
now sits. 

Neither history nor the Horse Show historians tell just 
why the members of the Dublin Society, founded 137 
years earlier ‘for the improving of husbandry, manufacture 
and other arts’, chose to turn the crowded courtyard of 
their Leinster House headquarters into a circus where, 
from raised platforms, spectators with iron nerves and a 
taste for thrills held their breaths, crossed their fingers and 
looked down on the fearsome spectacle of three hundred 
and eighty horses and horsemen risking their necks over 
that terrifying stone-wall jump. 

From that slippery wet-sawdust beginning, the Dublin 
Horse Show got off to a flying start. Today, at the Society’s 
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DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


by Philip Rooney 


elegantly laid out grounds in Ballsbridge, as many as 
120,000 spectators watch more than 1,000 horses competing 
for a cool £6,000 in prize money. It’s a five-day event, 
and the programme is adroitly arranged to cater for 
interests so diverse that the latest creation from a Sybil 
Connolly boutique is apt to find itself running in neck to 
neck rivalry with the newest recruit from an Iris Kellet 
show-jumping stable. 

The horses win, of course—if only by an elegantly short 
neck. One of the exciting things Horse Show Week does 
is to transform the Dublin scene so completely that for 
a week in early August the city streets become ante-rooms 
to the show ring, stridingly crowded with dedicated 
characters in jhodpurs, hacking jackets and Newmarket 
waistcoats. To the city man it seems that his city has been 
taken over by the men and women who run the country’s 
Hunts, Point-to-Points and Gymkhanas. For that week the 
horsemen make Dublin their own. 

And no wonder. For the farmers and horse-breeders of 


























Ireland, for the overseas buyers, for the horsemen of the 
visiting jumping teams from all the sporting countries in 
the world, the Dublin Horse Show is essentially a sale, a 
horse fair on the most spectacular scale. 

It’s a horse fair in which any farmer with the kind of 
horse that might make a jumper or any small breeder 
with a likely yearling to offer can find a world market. 
Year after year horses which have made racing history 
have passed through the Sales Rings at Ballsbridge. There 
was ‘Tipperary Tim’; he won the Grand National at 
one hundred to one and netted £11,000 in stake money 
for the owner who bought him at Ballsbridge. “Sean 
Goilin’ was another Grand National winner who came 
under the hammer at Ballsbridge. So was the famous 
‘Brown Jack’. 


Special competitions for children are an 
important part of Dublin’s Horse Show. 


Excitement runs through the sun-splashed crowds 
as the competitors parade prior to the Nations Cup 
contest for the Aga Khan challenge trophy. 
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the | It’s the kind of horse-fair dealers dream about. Sales 


in |) average one hundred thousand guineas a year; in the past 
a ten years more than three million pounds have changed 
hands there. But for thousands of those who stream through 
of the turnstiles of Ballsbridge each year the money doesn’t 
der =) really matter. They’re here to see the fun of the fair, the WW ix; ‘ or Lah oe ie 
et. |) jumping competitions, the parades of horses and hounds se ae Ps ee 
ory from some of Ireland’s most famous Hunts. oan FAS ~ 7 
ere There are jumping events every day, wonderful spec- 
at | tacles of colour and horsemanship, not without a spice 
ey || of the spine-chilling thrills that invested that stonewall 
‘an =) jump in the sawdust covered courtyard in 1868. The 


greatest attraction for spectators is, of course, the jumping 
sus |) of the visiting international teams. It was at the Horse 
Show of 1926 that international contests were first intro- 
duced; to-day the Aga Khan Cup on the Friday of Horse 
Show Week, is the premier show-jumping event in the 
world of horsemanship. 

There’s jumping too on the Thursday of Horse Show 
Week; but on this day the beautifully groomed star 
pupils of horse-jumping’s haute école are lucky to take 
second place to the elegance of the haute couturier; for 
wds ; . _— 
cp | Thursday is Ladies’ Day. 

Every ‘day there’s the elegance and beauty of the gay, 
flower-decked lawns and the music of bands. If you're 
young enough for this kind of entertainment there’s the 
fun of collecting brightly coloured publicity literature 
and Lilliputian samples of products from the stalls and 
stands of the industrial exhibition. And no matter how old 
or how young you are, there’s always the final day of the 
Show, Popular Day, when all Dublin spends its weekly 
half holiday at the Show Grounds for one of the most 
colourful events of the week, the jumping competition 
for the World’s Championship. 

All of which makes nonsense of the question I put at 
the head of this article. 

Are you going to the Show? Of course you are. 
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Up and over. There are jumping events every day at 
the Dublin Horse Show, wonderful spectacles of 
colour and horsemanship. 












The elegantly laid out grounds at Ballsbridge provide 
a perfect setting for the Horse Show. Flower-decked 
lawns and brass band music add a touch of festivity 
to parade rings. 







SEEING IRELAND 





For the tourist, Ireland has one advantage in particular. It is—with all its variety 
of holiday attractions—small enough to be visited in a couple of weeks. One, of 
course, cannot hope to see everything worth while in such a short time but one can 
gather an impression of the Irish countryside and its people, of the cities and towns 
and holiday regions in Ireland’s thirty-two counties. 

This comparative compactness is one of the country’s major holiday appeals for 
the touring visitor. No part of the Midlands is more than seventy miles from the sea, 
and from most parts of the country it is but a short drive on excellent roads to the 
Atlantic coast, where the ocean’s broad expanse stretches unbroken by land for 2,400 
miles to the United States and Canada. And what a coast it is! All the way from 
Donegal in the north to Cork in the south, it changes its outline from point to point. 
In the wide waters of Clew Bay hundreds of islands dance in the sun, changing 
outline and colour with every wind that blows. Against the_seven-hundred-foot 
Cliffs of Moher the great waves roar and break in perpetual spray. The east coast, 
in contrast, offers a quieter and more tranquil beauty typified, perhaps, by Killiney 
Bay, wide and lovely, a few miles from Dublin, one of the loveliest views in the 


world. 
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The way in which one chooses to see Ireland will depend, dail 
amongst other things, on one’s temperament, one’s holiday 
budget and the time at one’s disposal. 

If you just want to relax without having to bother 
about maps, routes, meals and hotels; if you want, in fact, 
to leave the planning and details to somebody else, then 
C.LE. (the National Transport Body) provides the ideal 

} answer with its series of all-inclusive motor-coach tours 
from Dublin. They visit all the main scenic and historic 
regions, and vary in duration from six to twelve days at 
prices from £20 to £46. There are also eight-day combined 
air [coach tours from London at £33 12s. od. From Shannon 
Airport similar 2-day, 4-day and 6-day tours are available. 
You can, too, devise your own unconducted ‘Go As You 
Please’ tours by using scheduled rail and bus services and 
reduced fares apply in certain circumstances to this type of 
travel. There are many afternoon, evening and all-day 
excursions by bus and train operated by C.LE. and other 











: + companies, from many centres. Also worth consideration more economical on a shortish holiday—you may hire 
when making holiday plans are the cruises on the River one. There are about 2,000 self-drive cars available in 
) Shannon and the very popular ‘Radio Train’ which offers Ireland; and arrangements can be made to have a self- 
+ one of the best ways of paying a short visit to Galway drive car available at port of arrival and collected at 
) or Killarney from Dublin. departure point. There is a wide selection of recent models 
} If, however, you are one of those who prefer non- for hire, and prices are surprisingly moderate. Trailer 
} group travel and you want to see as much of the country- caravans, too, may be hired. 
4 side as you can, a touring holiday by car may be your Ireland is a paradise for the motorist. Roads are excellent 
| answer. You may bring your own or—and this is often and outside the cities traffic is light; traffic regulations 










In Ireland where distances are small 
landscapes such as this are often no 
more than a short drive from cities 
and towns. 





Currachs—boats made of light timber laths and 
tarred canvas—are in common use along Ireland's 
Atlantic seaboard. Apparently frail, they have 
survived storms in which stouter ships have been lost. 


never irksome. Petrol at the moment of writing is approx- 
imately ss. per gallon. With a map and guide-book, one 
can plan a tour to take in the country’s finest scenery, or 
to follow up special interests such as pre-Christian antiqui- 
tics. The booklet Ireland—Touring Holidays contains a 
number of specially devised tours of varying length 


intended to cater for all tastes and can be had, free of 


charge, from your nearest Irish Tourist Office. (See list 
on contents page of this issue). 

The range and variety of holiday ‘musts’ and places 
worth visiting makes it difficult to offer any tour as the 
ideal; however, here is a suggestion for those who want 
to see what they can in a seven-day tour. The trip is cir- 
cular and could, without modification, be begun at any 
point it includes or at Rosslare, Cobh or Shannon Airport. 

First Day: Starting from Dublin, drive southwards 
through County Wicklow—the ‘Garden of Ireland’, 
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Banding wheels at Cloghane, County Kerry. The metal band is heated and placed in 


position; rapidly cooled with water from the nearby stream, it grips the wheel firmly. 





visiting Glendaloch and the ‘Sweet Vale of Avoca’; 
onwards through Woodenbridge and the historic County 
of Wexford to quaint, hilly Wexford town. Night at 
Wexford. 

Second Day: First to Waterford, then follow the coast 
road to Dungarvan, then Youghal, and on to Cork City. 
Night at Cork, lulled by the sweet tones of Shandon bells 
which fall sleepily, regularly, over the city on the banks 
of the River Lee. 

Third Day: Set out for County Kerry, paying a visit to 
famous Blarney Castle en route. Killarney lies west and 
to reach it take the road along the Lee valley to Macroom, 
then either continue through Ballyvourney and Glenflesk, 
or take the longer but possibly finer route to Glengarriff. 
Spend the next day seeing the Lakes of Killarney and 
driving round the Ring of Kerry, one of the finest scenic 
roads in the country. 





Fifth Day: Set off northwards again through Limerick 
and Ennis, making a detour to see Shannon Airport, one 
of the world’s major airports and then on to Galway, 
guarding Connemara, one of the best places to see the 
traditional Irish way of life. 

Sixth Day: Tour Connemara or visit the Aran Islands. 

Seventh Day: Return to Dublin by Ballinasloe and Athlone 
and the pastoral landscapes of the central plain. 

A similar seven-day tour could be devised to include 
Donegal, the Yeats Country, the Boyne Valley, Mayo, 
to visit some of the innumerable islands off the Irish coast, 
and many other places of interest and beauty. 

And when it’s over and you've travelled perhaps a 
thousand miles in a leisurely week you'll return home 
rested and relaxed, and wonder why every holiday can’t 
be as completely satisfying. But, of course, it can be—in 
Ireland! 














Dublin 


HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen's Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 





Dublin 








ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and _ breakfast, 
12/6. 25% reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 





SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 





Donegal 





4 
ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. | 


Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 

Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 

Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most | 

beautiful touring country in the West of | 

Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. | } 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





7 
AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. ' 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland's § 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 

















THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath, 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin” 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
ireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 


DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, A MOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in f 
beautiful wooded grounds—go acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. f 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 


s 





WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, F 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. | q 
L. Lavelle. 





Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE | 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “ The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 








COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- | 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 














Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 


A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. ‘ 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE, CO, 
Wexford. Famous South of Ireland hotel 
(Grade A) with own hotel cinema and 
spacious private grounds. Bathing from 
your hotel bedroom. Boating, fishing, and 
trips to the famous Saltee Island Bird 
Sanctuary arranged. It is also within five 
minutes’ walk of Rosslare’s famous 18-hole 
championship links. Phone Rosslare 14 
or 16. 





Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 








COUNTIES 
AND 
PROVINCES 














Wicklow 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Limerick 








ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. PHONE 44566 
and Glentworth Hotel, phone 45750, 
Grade A. R.I.A.C. appointed. Limerick’s 
leading and most select hotels. Situated 
in the heart of the city. Central heating, 
Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. Telephones 
and Bell call service in all rooms. Cocktail 
Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24 hour service. 
20 mins. drive Shannon Airport, Moderate 
terms Both hotels under same Manage- 
ment, J. C. Kenneally, Managing Director. 








This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.ILA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.LA.C. AA. 








Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS - 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Came a 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dubli.. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Sho». 














BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “Known as the loveliest Store in 
Ireland”. Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, 
T'weed and Waterford Glass. Write for our 


Mail Order Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869 ; Telephone, 


§2291. 


HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS AND 
Coats for ladies, tailored or ready-to-wear 
from 9} gns. ($284). Express service for 
visitors. Tweeds sold per yard also. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., Dublin. (1 min. from 
Shelbourne, Russell and Hibernian Hotels. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton  Strect, 
Dublin.—Deliveries daily to all Hoteis. 
Phone: 47791. 





DAVID VARD LTD. 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments always 


in stock. 











ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Hely’s are agents for 
Hardy Bros. and other leading manu- 


facturers. 


NEILL! MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin. 61043.—‘‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana_ Atkinson 
—New York. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd 
1783. 














BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in rare and out-of- 
print books relating to Ireland. You are 
cordially invited to browse amongst our 


shelves. Catalogues on request. 


NEWELLS, of GRAFTON STREET, 
for Donegal handwoven tweeds of subtle 
hues, superbly tailored on fashion’s latest 


lines into coats, suits and skirts. 


WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 














TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR AND 
SONS, 18 St. Andrew St., Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 


wear. 








WINSTONS, GEORGE’S ST., DUBLIN-— 
Fashions for all the family within th 
medium price range. Ladies’ and Junior Miss 





Outsize and Maternity Wear, Men’s, Boys} 
and Kiddies’ Styles. 
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Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 
House 
of 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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Be snap-happy 
with ILFORD films! 
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See for yourself what Ilford films will do for your camera. Millions of happy snappers 
have proved to themselves that Ilford films make all pictures better 

and good pictures brilliant. So whatever make your camera is, give it a 

chance to show what it can really do—ask for Ilford 
films and be happy with every snap. 


« FACES ano pLACES 


cARRY A CAMERA AND TAK 
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| FENNINGS-— 


The Record Specialists 
75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 


also at 


@ 3 WOOD QUAY, Phone 73309 
@ (10 LR. DORSET ST., Phone 40397 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 





Lostiospenemeleail 





Your Self Drive Car 
IS WAITING YOUR ARRIVAL IN IRELAND 


AT 


ae 


CAR RENTALS LTD. 
(JOE CAHILL) 
32 BACHELORS WALK 


| O’CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN 


PHONES: 46175 (3 lines) - Night 339328 








YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $tl £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 


mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 





Prices quoted include postage and where necessary 
] postag Yy; 


research charges) 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 

















PICTURE THIS 
IN GLORIOUS 


Kodak Limited 
Kodak House 
Rathmines 
Dublin 


» .. . YOU CAN — easily 


You can take wonderful pictures in 
lovely, living colour — even if you’ve 
never handled a camera before in your 
life! The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera 
makes it so easy. Just load with 
‘Kodachrome’ film and press the 
button —that’s all. Don’t miss the 
thrill of colour pictures — see the 
‘Colorsnap’ camera to-day. 


Kodak 













‘Kodak’ is a registered trade-mark 
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THE GARDENS OF IRELAND continued from page 20 


wonderful possibilities for sub-tropical gardening, and he 
took over the lease. 

Harold Peto, the best landscape architect of the time, drew 
the plans for the Italian-style garden. Its bleak face was 
gradually changed by the planting of shelter trees on a 
big scale, shelter which eventually made it possible to 
commence growing plants and shrubs from many parts of 
the world—Australia, New Zealand, South America, 
Mexico, Africa, China, Japan, etc. 

To the beauty of the island itself must be added its 
perfect setting—the land-locked harbour, the scattering of 
other wooded islands, and the lushly-vegetated background 
out ef which the mountains rise grandly—a fairy-tale 
setting which it would be hard to equal. 

Another island garden of interest in the same region is 
Glanleam Estate on Valentia, Co. Kerry. This was originally 
planted by the then Knight of Kerry at the end of the last 
century. Though ne glected for a few years after the death 
of the late Lord Monte agle, there is much of horticultural 
interest there, and, with the clearing and replanting which 
is being carried on now, the grounds should soon regain 
their former magnificence. G lanleam mainly comprises 20 
acres of woodland. The best of the old plantings are the 
big Embothrium Coccineum, the Clethra Arborea and 
thickets of Myrtus Luna, self grown. To add to the pleasures, 
the visitor, having inspected the estate, can bathe on the 
beach below the house. 

These are only a small number from amongst the scores 
of remarkable gardens and estates scattered throughout 
the country which delight the eye and fire the enthusiasm 
of the amateur or professional horticulturist. There are 
others, many of them preserving their privacy, but in most 
cases the owners are more than willing to facilitate those 
genuinely interested. Among these can be mentioned that 
of Annesgrove at Castletownroche, Co. Cork, one of the 
country’s finest; Willbrook House at Rathfarnham; Lord 
Adare’s Estate in Co. Limerick; and Birr Castle in Offaly, 
all of which have good general collections of rare plants; 


Major Bell’s gardens at Fota, where a fine collection of 


tender plants grows in the open; Mount Usher in County 
Wicklow with its countless varieties of trees, plants and 
shrubs; Mr. Walker’s at Fernhill, near Dublin, with its 
many rhododendron and geranium varieties and the Leitrim 
Estate at Mulroy, Co. Donegal, with its exceptional display 
of Hooker rhododendrons. 

Open to everybody, the National Botanic Gardens at 
Glasnevin, Dublin, was founded in 1795 to ‘increase and 
foster a taste for practical scientific botany’. This has been 
done with remarkable effectiveness and its diawanaes have 
succeeded, at the same time, 1 
unending delight to the mere sightseer who knows nothing 
whatsoever of botany or horticulture. 

No account of Irish gardens would be complete without 
a reference to the Burren in Co. Clare. Though at first 
sight bare and lifeless, this is one of nature’s own gardens. 

‘The Burren’ is used as a descriptive title for the naked 


limestone desert which covers about 50 square miles of 
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presenting a source of 


North Clare. The rock rises in horizontal tiers to about 
1,000 ft. and is seamed all over with a network of cracks 
and fissures. The crevices produce the most remarkable assem- 
blage of diverse types of vegetation to be found in Ireland, 
often dwarfed by exposure to a height of a few feet or often 
a few inches. Alpine-Arctic types predominate, but there 
are also such southern types as Neotinea Intacta (Burren 
Orchid) and Adiantum Capillus-Veneris (Maidenhair Fern), 
all crowded together with a blithe disregard for latitude. 

Robert Lloyd Praeger has said in his Natural History 
of Ireland, ‘The appearance of these gaunt grey limestone 
hills in May and June, with every ss filled over thous- 
ands of acres with the gay blossoms of the Dryas, Spring 
Gentian, Mossy Saxifrages, Bloody Cranesbill and so on 
forms a remarkable sight.’ 





BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 
Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 











GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


BY MOTOR COACH AND TRAIN 


from DUBLIN and other centres to 


MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
GLENS OF ANTRIM 

VALE OF THE BOYNE 

CARLINGFORD PENINSULA 

DOONAREE, etc. 


EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 
Dublin to Belfast and Derry 


North and North-West from Dublin 
TRAVEL 





G.N.R. 


Train and Bus Services 


Full particulars of Tours and Services from Traffic | 
Manager, Amiens St. Station, Dublin, (Phone 42941) | 
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looking for the familiar sign ? 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been 
looking hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t 
seen one. 

Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to 
worry, for what you don’t know is that the 
REGENT sign in England and the CALTEX 
sign in Ireland are the same thing. 

REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same inter- 
national organisation, supplying the highest-quality 
petrol and oils that keep your Daddy’s car going. 
What is more, the same CALTEX Service is avail- 
able in 68 other countries. 











REGENT in ENGLAND CALTEX in IRELAND 
THE BEST FRIENDS YOUR CAR EVER HAD 















| Also available with chry- 






santhemum design in all ( 


Sizes. 


Prices as 


below. 





Sizes and Prices: 


54 54, 
54 2, 
7° 70, 
70 90, 
70 x 106, 
Je xX 124, 
70 142, 
Napkins to match: 
18 x 18, 
22 X 22, 





oo. oo 


Irish 


each 35 — $5.00 
each 45/- — $6.42 
each 55/- — $7.84 
each 69/6 — _  §$g,91 
each 84/- — $12.00 
each 976 — $13.91 
each 10916 — $15.63 
each 3/I1I — 53 cents 
each 5/11 — 84 cents 


Insurance: 1/- in the £ 


— The story of this 
xe beautiful Table Cloth 


The design of this pure Irish Linen 
Double Damask Table Cloth 
embodies illustrations of emblems 
of places of great interest in Irish 
History. You have Irish Spinning Wheel, 


Tara Brooch, Irish Harp. Outer border shows 


Wolfhound, Blarney Castle, Skellig Michael, 


} Muiredach’s Cross, the Rock of Cashel, the Shrine 
of St. Patrick’s Bell and many more Celtic 
ornamentations. The design is rounded 

off with festoons of shamrock. 





George's Street 


Dublin 














Accommodation on both ships 


Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0 
Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 


First Class from £94.10.0. 
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within 


all the way from 


and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 


organised Atlantic crossi 


... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 


air-conditioned, have 


offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 


America liners too, 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








your means 


Southampton 


ng. Enjoy the gaiety 


75°, double cabins, 


the line which has 


Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 
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The day the airman’s wor 


Clipper pilots (at least four are on every over- 
ocean flight) relieve him while he relaxes with 


you and your fellow passengers. 
Over 1,200 Pan American pilots have logged over 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen 
the majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He 
has watched dawn come up softly over oceans and 
continents. He has the sureness of a man who has 
found himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying 
Clipper.* 

When you’re high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share 
his world with you. His role as host is as much a 
part of him as his experienced handling of the 
controls. Up on the flight deck other qualified 





ld tec yours 


a million miles each... 100 pilots, well over the 
three million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 
For immediate Clipper reservations, call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American. 


DUBLIN . 35 Westmoreland Street (Dublin 79011/2 


SHANNON .. .. Shannon Airport (Shannon 29) 
* Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AME RICAN 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 











GB 











? 


is the home of Guinness’s Stout 


Many oF Dublin’s most famous build- 
ings lie along the banks of the River 
Liffey. 

Above, we see the Four Courts 
with one of the Guinness barges ap- 
proaching them. One could take a 
pleasant walk from here to view Trinity 
College, the Bank of Ireland, the City 
Hall, Dublin Castle, Christ Church 
and the ancient St. Audoen’s Church, 
ending up naturally with a visit to 





Guinness’s Brewery, a city within a city. 


Something ‘to write home about’ 


You mustn’t miss the unique experience 
of a Voyage through Guinness Won- 
derland. Visitors are escorted round the 
Brewery daily between I1 a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at II a.m. only. 
Children under 12 are not admitted. 
The Brewery closes on Sundays and 
Public Holidays. 
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